
Changing faces at the UN 


The appointment of Vernon Walters to suc- 
ceed Jeane Kirkpatrick as US ambassador to 
the United Nations means that America will 
show a different face, if not a different foreign 
policy, to the world. As a military man, an in- 
telligence official and a special roving ambas- 
sador for the Reagan Administration, Walters 
has developed a reputation as a discreet emis- 
sary and soulmate to right-wing dictators. 

Walters, as the US military attache in Bra- 
zil, helped prepare the military putsch of 1964 
that overthrew Joao Goulart. a democratically 
elected President who was too flighty and in- 
dependent for the US. Walters has denied his 
role, but documents released years later tell a 
different story. 

Four days before the putsch began',' Wal- 
ters assured the State Department that a key 
figure in the Brazilian military would play his 
appointed role: "It is now clear that Gen. Cas- 
telo Branco finally accepted leadership of 
forces determined to resist Goulart coup or 
Communist takeover. . . . March 13 meeting 
and tremendous response to Sao Paulo March' 
for God and Freedom have instilled new vigor 
into plotters." 

Walters could vouch for Castelo Branco be- 
cause they were old friends. They had served 
together in the 1945 invasion of Italy, with the 
Brazilian Expeditionary' Force, which Walters 
had helped train at Fort Leavenworth. In Ita- 
ly, Walters and Castelo Branco were room- 
mates. On the morning after the coup, Walters 
had breakfast with his old buddy and pre- 


vailed upon him to become president of Brazil. 

In September 1976, a few days before Or- 
lando Letelier, the former Chilean i ambassa- 
dor, was killed by a car bomb in Washington, j 
Walters met with his friend. Col. Minuel Con- I 
treras, chief of the Chilean secret police. Con- 1 
treras planned the assassination, iri which an 
American, Roni Moffet, also was killed. 

That summer, the top aide to Paraguayan ; 
dictator Alfredo Stroessner had asked the US 
ambassacor in Paraguay to issue visas to two 
Chilean agents who would go to tjhe US on 
false Paraguayan passports. Chilean dictator 
Augusto Pinochet had personally requested 
that Stroessner provide the passports. The 
two men were the murderers of Letelier gnd 
Moffet. Stroessner’s aide told the US ambassa- 
dor that the two Chilean agents would report 
in Washington to the deputy director of the 
CIA - Vernon Walters. 

Though Jeane Kirkpatrick committed the 
faux pas of dining with members of the Ar- 
gentine junta at the height of the Falklands 
conflict, admirers might ascribe her fondness 
for fascistic regimes to the sheltered life of an 
unworldly academic. 

Walters has long been a barracks buddy to : 
the dictators who burned the books;, tortured ! 
the professors, and contrived the "disappear- 
ance” of innocent civilians. The heirs of 
Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paipe should 
not be represented by someone who has be- 
come a symbol of America’s shamefdl attach- 
ments to tyranny. 
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Walters’s posting to UN spotlights 
behind-the-scenes diplomat 


By George D. Moffett III 

Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The nomination of Vernon A. Walters 
to succeed Jeane J. Kirkpatrick as US 
ambassador to the United Nations brings 
to light a career long respected in diplo- 
matic circles but, until now, largely hid- 
den from public view. 

If he is confirmed by the US Senate, 
Mr. Walters will bring to the UN a dis- 
tinct change of style from Iris controver- 
sial predecessor. But his views are almost 
certain to please conservatives. 

“Kirkpatrick is a hard act to follow,” 
says Burton Pines, a foreign policy spe- 
cialist at the conservative Heritage Foun- 
dation, a public-policy research group in 
Washington, D.C, “It’s like coming from 
a month in Bermuda to a vacation in the 
Catskills. But Walters has enough inter- 
national experience to be solid.” 

Eve n so. there are indications that 
Walters's confirmation process may not 
be trouble-free. Although his nomination 
is not expected to encounter any major re- 
sistance. Walters's close ties to military 
leaders and intelligence figures around the 
world may raise Questions at the coming 
confirmation hearings before the Senate 
R) reign Relations Committee . 

“Walters has been a specialist in the 
darker side of diplomacy,” says one 
source familiar with his career. “His con- 
firmation puts his career in the window of 

publicity. It may be the occasion for a sur- 
prising amount of controversy.” 

For some years, Walters has been the 
subject of allegations of possible negli- 
gence or cover-up in events surrounding 
the 1976 assassination of former Chilean 
Ambassador Orlando Letelier, and of pos- 
sible complicity in the 1964 overthrow of 
Brazilian President Joao Goulart. 

Questions may also be raised about al- 
legations made in a 1978 article in World 
Politics that as military attache in Rome, 
Walters strongly urged the deployment of 
US marines to prevent socialists from 
joining an Italian coalition government. 


Committee members may also use the 
hearings as an occasion to look deepe r 
into Walters's position during the Water- 
gate affair. As deputy director of the ClA 
during the Nixon administration. Walters 
rebuffed overtures made by Nixon aides 
H. R. Haldeman and John Dean III to use 
the CIA as part of the Watergate cover - 
up. In a book on Watergate, former Nixo n 
aide John Ehrlichman charges tha t 
Walters’s account of his own role was an 
“ example of selective recollectio n ” 

In addition, Walters is reported to have* 
had misgivings about the UN in the past, 1 
though he says he now views the organi- 
zation as necessary. 

Trading on his aptitude for foreign lan- 
guages (he reportedly speaks eight, plus 
several dialects), Walters has built a ca- 
reer as a behind-the-scenes 
troubleshooter. By his own account he 
has traveled to more than 100 countries 
and logged more than 1 million miles for 
President Reagan alone. His memoirs, 
published several years ago, detail a ca- 
reer interwoven with the major events and 
personalities of the cold war. 

Walters attributes his success to a rule 
made famous by former Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall that there’s no 
limit to what you can accomplish in 
Washington if you’re willing to let some- 
one else have the credit. 

Despite his willingness to operate away 
from the limelight, he has risen from the 


rank of private to highly decorated three- 
star Army general. Along the way he 
served as translator, aide, and adviser to 
five US presidents, from Truman to 
Reagan. 

Walters is no stranger to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, where he has ap- 
peared for confirmation hearings five 
times before. The! committee will find a 
nominee known more for bluntness than 
academic polish, ja mem of conservative 
views with a gregarious personality and a 
demonstrated preference for operating be- 
hind the scenes. Walters has also estab- 
lished a reputatioh for discretion and loy- 
alty — but not blind loyalty. 

He takes over ajt a time when the US — 
together with Israel and South Africa — 
are increasingly isolated from the Arab, 
African, and nonajligned UN blocs. While 
expected to carry! on Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
strong anti-Soviet views, Walters is con- 
sidered less likely to operate with 
Kirkpatrick’s independence. 

Partly because! of the Kirkpatrick ex- 
perience, Secretary of State George P 
Shultz is known tx) favor downgrading the 
office of UN ambassador from its current 
Cabinet-rank statjus. At a press confer- 
ence last week, Walters said it wns his 
“understanding tnat the position is the 
same as it was in (he case of my predeces- 
sor.” However the question of rank is set- 
tled, Walters is known to have Shultz's 
strong support. 
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